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RECENT LITERATURE ON THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
"AMAZONS" 

BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 

In his monograph on "The Myths and Legends of the Primitive 
Peoples of South America," 1 Dr. Paul Ehrenreich classes the Amazon 
legend among mythic tales serving to explain customs, social insti- 
tutions, etc. He regards it as "seeking, as it were, to legitimatize 
the union of the males over against the aspirations of the women" 
(p. 117). As typical legends he cites the Caraya tale of "The Jakare 
and the Revolt of the Women;" the Guiana legend of Toeyza 
given by Brett; the legend from the Rio Jamunda reported by Bar- 
boza Rodriguez. In the legends of the Yurupari or "wood-demon," 
of the Tupi, etc., Ehrenreich finds the Amazon episode intentionally 
modified in the direction just indicated. Concerning the origin and 
distribution of the legend he observes (p. 65) , — 

"The Amazon-legend seems to be distributed over all northern South 
America. Its native origin has been unjustly doubted by Humboldt, 
v. Martius, Schomburgk, etc.; while Herbert, Smith, and Barboza 
have defended it on good grounds. It must have originated among the 
northern Caribs; in any case, it must have reached the Caraya from 
the north, since it does not occur south of Amazonas. The report of 
Amazons in the source-region of the Paraguay, spread by the Spanish 
Conquistadores of the second half of the sixteenth century, is only a 
mistaken interpretation of the account of Orellana." 

The earlier article of Beauvois, 2 on "Precolumbian Amazons," 
seems not to have been accessible to Ehrenreich or to Lasch, who later 
on treats of the same subject. Beauvois' work, as Friederici remarks, 
is more valuable for its abundant bibliographical references than for 
its contribution to the solution of the Amazon problem. 

Dr. Richard Lasch's paper "On the South American Amazon- 
Legend" 3 discusses briefly many of the Amazon stories and their in- 
terpretations from Orellana down to Ehrenreich. He is of opinion 
that "the Amazon-legend is, however, neither a historical nor a new 
culture-myth, but a mythic narration specially invented to explain 
social arrangements. Particularly in the gynsecocratic traits, which 

1 Die Mythen und Legenden der Sildamerikanischen Undlker und ihre Beziehungen zu 
denen Nordamerikas und der Allen Welt. Berlin, 1905. 107 p. 

2 "La Fable des Amazones chez les Indigenes de l'Amerique Precolumbienne," Le 
Musion (Louvain), N. S., vol. v, 1904, pp. 287-326. 

3 R. Lasch, "Zur sttdamerikanischen Amazonensage," Mitt. d. k. k. Geograph. Ges. 
in Wien, vol. liii, 1910, pp. 278-289. 
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give the legend its peculiar character, this tendency is very apparent, 
the culture-historical motives being more hidden" (p. 286). 

From acertain point of view, "the Amazon-legend is only a somewhat 
idealized picture of the dual division of primitive society (i. e., according 
to sex)." The economic motive here implied is also accompanied in 
the Amazon legend by the psychologic one of the natural antipathy of 
the sexes, of which Schurtz made such use in his interpretations of 
primitive human society. In various parts of the northern region of 
South America the legend has had added to it certain elements due 
to the masculine mind, in its endeavor to justify the existence of the 
men's institution par excellence in the community. This appears, e. g., 
in the Caraya version of "The Jakare and the Revolt of the Women," 
and in the tale from British Guinea, where the women are represented 
as rising against the men, killing them in battle, or poisoning them, 
and then leaving the country. This is held to justify the men in 
establishing their peculiar institutions and organizations as a means of 
preventing the possible recurrence of such events. But Lasch ob- 
serves further (p. 288), — 

"But as the motive by no means occurs in all American Amazon- 
legends, we may conclude that it is of a secondary nature only and has 
nothing to do with the essence or the core of the myth. The original 
form of the legend was one which depicted in a rather idealized fashion, 
without any biased extraneous matter, the special economic and social 
position of woman in primitive life. Later on, the legend was permeated 
with ideas coming from the male section of the community, modified 
by the introduction of the episode of the revolt of the women, and so 
made serviceable for the purposes of the men's organizations." 

Dr. Lasch accepts the view that the Amazon legend arose among the 
North-Caribs, "because, among that people, the separate position of 
woman seems to have appeared earliest and continued longest, and 
here the contrast between the sexes was particularly great." He 
calls attention to the higher culture-status of the Caribs, as compared 
with some of their neighbors, and remarks (p. 289) that "the fact 
that this people of itself created a myth that so very closely resembles 
the classical legend of the Amazons is a fine illustration of Bastian's 
theory of Elementargedanken." 

Dr. Georg Friederici's brief monograph on "The Amazons of Amer- 
ica," 1 like his other ethnological essays, is well documented. He 
holds that the Amazon problem is much more complicated than Lasch 
considers it to be. According to Friederici, the stories of American 
Amazons have arisen as follows: 

1 . From the notably warlike character of the women of many prim- 
itive communities in America. 

iG. Friederici, Die A mazonen A merikas. Leipzig, 1910. 25 p. 
VOL. XXIV. — NO. 91. — 2 
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2. From the fact of women having in a few tribes (for economic, 
religious, etc., reasons) power or influence that seemed strange and 
extraordinary to the mass of the surrounding population. 

3. From rumors of the barbaric splendor of the Empire of the 
Incas, which had penetrated the wildernesses to the East. 

4. From reports of a certain unusual sexual relation of Indian women 
appearing astonishing and remarkable in contrast to the usual state 
of affairs. 

5. From tales of Amazons due to native reports misunderstood 
by the Spaniards, or from such tales intentionally spread by the 
latter. 

After discussing the various reports of explorers, travellers, etc., 
concerning the Amazons, he points out that five of the sources of 
information (Castellanos, Ribeiro de Sampaio, Thevet, Fritz, Maroni) 
point to the warlike spirit of the women; two (Yves d'Evreux, La 
Condamine) indicate an independent community of women in the 
sense of Payne; one (Carvajal) seems to have in mind the Peruvian 
vestals of the sun; two (Magalhaes de Gandavo and the author of the 
"Dialogos") emphasize the sexual relations of the so-called Amazons; 
while five others (Soares de Souza, Acuna, Texeira, P. Laureano, v. 
Martius) bring nothing to the solution of the question (pp. 12-13). 
This is for Brazil. South and west of Brazil, Amazon legends are also 
reported. Some of those in the West certainly have something to do 
with accounts of the vestals of the sun, etc., in Incasic Peru; and some 
of those to the south reflect more or less the important position of 
women and their warlike character among such tribes, e. g., as the 
Morotocos, in the Chiquitos country. The notably warlike character 
of the Carib women is responsible for other Amazon legends from the 
northeast. 

Friederici points out that Ramon Pane gives a characteristic Amazon 
legend from the Antilles, which is quite natural, considering the fact of 
Arawakan and Cariban occupation of the West Indies. The Amazon 
legends reported from Colombia (whose content favors Lasch's view, 
although he did not happen to make use of this evidence) are older 
than those from Brazil (e. g., the female state of the caciquess Jarativa) , 
and are of considerable importance, for the reason that they emphasize 
the peculiar sexual relations of the women concerned. 

Certain customs reported from Nicaragua, Friederici thinks, point 
to "Amazons," and the first discoverers of Yucatan told of "islands 
of women." In Mexico, Amazon legends point to Lower California 
and to Sinaloa; but Friederici believes that the Mexican legends, to 
which Beauvois devotes more than a third of his monograph, are 
"the least founded of all ethnologically or mythologically " (p. 23). 
Amazon stories seem also to have been reported by the Spanish dis- 
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coverers from California, and traces of them may be found still farther 
to the north; but the evidence is poor in all cases. 

Friederici does not agree with the view of Ehrenreich and Lasch, 
that the Amazon legend originated among the northern Caribs, 
spreading from them to the neighboring tribes, etc. He believes 
that "there are several Amazon legends, and also other Amazon tales, 
which in content and in origin are very different from one another." 
Certain resemblances, indeed, are due to their transmission and repe- 
tition by Europeans, "who were not at all surprised to find again 
in America the Amazons of the Greek classics, just as they sought with 
the greatest zeal the Paradise of the Bible and the Lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel in the New World" (p. 2). 

Incidentally Friederici points out that the account ascribed to 
Orellana belongs to Carvajal (p. 7); and that the name "Amazons" 
was really given by the Spanish explorers (Orellana) by reason of 
the valor of Indian women met with by them. 

The literature of the "Amazons" for the year 1910 includes also 
the book of G. C. Rothery, x which treats in detail of the Amazons 
of Antiquity, Amazons of Far Asia, Modern Amazons of the Caucasus, 
Amazons of Europe, Amazons of Africa, Amazons of America, and 
Amazon Stones. Pages 139-163, forming Chapter VIII of this work, 
are devoted to the "Amazons of America;" while Chapter IX is largely 
concerned with the "Amazon Stones," which, according to Raleigh 
and others, have their origin with the famous "Amazons." 

Rothery cites freely from Orellana-Carvajal, Acuiia, Raleigh, etc., 
and he also refers to Payne; but his book was evidently in press too 
early in the year for him to have taken advantage of the studies of 
Lasch and Friederici, the utilization of which would have given it 
more of a scientific character. He divides the legends and traditions 
of an Amazonian character into three main classes: 

" 1. Women living apart in colonies, but having occasional communi- 
cations with the outside world on a peaceful footing. 

" 2. Women banded together as a fighting organization. 

" 3. Nations ruled over by queens, and mainly, or to a considerable 
extent, governed by women" (p. 178). 

All three ' ' are simple outcomes of different stages in social evolution , ' ' 
and "often profoundly modified by local conditions" (p. 178). Ac- 
cording to Rothery (p. 206), "It is curious to find that where rumors 
of fighting Amazons are most persistent we have abundant proof of 
savagery lingering on." He thinks also (p. 11) that "the elaborate 
tales of travellers who followed in the footsteps of the conquistadors, 
however, are suspect, both on account of their too close resemblance 

1 G. C. Rothery, The Amazons in Antiquity and Modern Times. London, 1910. 
viii, 218 p. 
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to Asiatic myths, and because of the absence of corroboration in de- 
tail." Rothery, in this regard, is not so well acquainted with the 
literature of the subject as is, for example, Friederici, and his opinion 
on this matter is therefore not so competent. 

On the whole, Friederici's brief monograph is, up to the present, 
the best treatment of the interesting question of the South American 
"Amazons." 

Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 



